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(Read October 22, 1861.) 



ON THE KELATIONS 



MARATHA TO THE SANSKRIT. 



The modern languages of India may be divided into three 
classes, consisting of the aboriginal languages, and the south- 
ern and northern families of Hindoo languages. 

1. The aboriginal languages of India are spoken by the 
various hill-tribes, who are generally found in the most hilly 
and inaccessible parts of the country. The Bheels, the 
Waralees, the Katodees, the Eamoshees, in the mountainous 
regions of Western India, the Gonds of Central India or 
Gondwana, the Khands of the hill-country back of Orissa, 
and other similar tribes on the Nilgerry Hills, and in the 
hilly districts of Bengal, — all these are generally regarded as 
the aborigines of India, and the languages spoken by many 
of them appear to be only different dialects of what was 
originally the same language. Vocabularies of the languages 
of different hill-tribes have been published in the Calcutta 
magazines in past years ; and from these vocabularies it has 
been ascertained that many of these languages present nu- 
merous points of resemblance to one another, and also that 
they bear no resemblance to the Sanskrit, as it is only in 
very rare instances that a Sanskrit term has crept into their 
vocabularies. One reason of this is, that these aboriginal 
tribes in their mountain homes, were never brought under 
the influence of the Brahmanic religion, and never bowed 
their necks to the yoke of the Brahman priesthood. They 
have worshipped only their own hill-deities, and in their 
own way, sometimes, like the Khands, sacrificing human 
victims, or, like other tribes, sacrificing goats and fowls, to 
propitiate their deities. They have therefore never used 
and never needed the various religious terms employed by 
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the Hindoos. This has preserved their languages from inter- 
mixture with a foreign element, so that we are permitted to 
see these languages, now, just as they doubtless have existed 
for ages. 

The number of these aborigines still remaining in India 
proper, is supposed, by a recent writer residing in that coun- 
try, to be eight or ten millions. Many of the aborigines of 
India, instead of retiring to the mountains like their breth- 
ren, on the conquest of the country by the Hindoo races, 
remained on the soil, and became "hewers of wood and 
drawers of water" for their conquerors, being regarded as 
outcasts by the regular Hindoos, and required to live outside 
the walls of the towns and villages. Such are the Mahars 
of the Maratha country, and the Parias and Shanars of 
Southern India. These have come more under the influ- 
ence of Brahmanism than their brethren who found refuge 
in the mountains. They however still retain their own 
priests, who perform the rite of marriage and some other 
religious ceremonies; and it is probable that some of the 
aboriginal gods, also, are retained and worshipped among 
them, though they do at the same time acknowledge and 
worship the gods of the Hindoos. These people have gen- 
erally lost all idea of their own origin ; and in consequence 
of their connection with the conquering race and their re- 
ception of Hindooism, they have also lost their own lan- 
guage, speaking the language of the people among whom 
they dwell.* 

2. The southern family of Hindoo languages embraces 
the Tamul, the Teloogoo, the Canarese, the Malayalim, all 
resembling each other, and all remarkably different from the 
northern family of languages, of which we are yet to speak. 
The tribes speaking these languages inhabit the southern 
part of the peninsula, the Tamul people having also spread 

* It is supposed by some that the Maratha country derives its name from 
the Mahars, one of the principal aboriginal tribes now residing ■within its 
bounds. The ancient name of the country was Maharashtra, which the Brah- 
mans derive thus : Mahd, great, rdshtrS, nation ; while others, with apparently 
more reason, suppose the name to be Mahdr-rdshtra, the Mahar nation, just as 
Guzerat, or Guzar-rdshtra, means the GQzar nation. If this last derivation be 
correct, then the poor outcast Mahars, who are now found in every village and 
town in that country performing the duties of village-servants and village- 
messengers, may claim to be the aborigines of that country to which and to 
the language of which they have given their own name. 
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over into the northern part of Ceylon. The grammatical 
structure of these languages and their grammatical forms, 
are entirely different from those of the northern family. 
The character which is used in writing these southern lan- 
guages is also peculiar, being more like the round character 
used in writing the Burmese and Siamese, and very unlike 
the square character used in writing the Sanskrit and its 
so-called derivative languages. In consequence of the preva- 
lence of the Hindoo religion among these tribes, and their 
consequent subordination to the Brahman priests and to the 
Hindoo philosophy and mythology, many Sanskrit terms 
have crept into their different languages ; but these terms 
appear entirely as a foreign element supplying the deficien- 
cies of the vernaculars, especially their deficiencies in words 
for moral and religious and metaphysical ideas. These terms 
are frequently very much changed from their original San- 
skrit form, when adopted in these languages ; sometimes so 
much so, as to be recognized with difficulty in their new 
dress. Indeed, the original alphabet of these languages was 
not adapted to express many of the sounds and combina- 
tions of sounds in the Sanskrit words which they wished to 
adopt. It may be added, that these southern languages are 
generally regarded as much more difficult of acquisition to 
a European than those of the northern family. 

3. The northern family of Hindoo languages consists of 
the Hindee, Maratha, Guzerathee, Marwadee, Scindian, Pun- 
jabee, Ooriya, and Bengalee, which are all generally consid- 
ered as derivatives from the Sanskrit. The Hindoostanee 
may also be regarded as one of this northern family, being 
nothing more than the Hindee with a large admixture of 
Persian and Arabic words, which indeed supply the place of 
corresponding Sanskrit terms, the grammatical construction 
being entirely that of the Hindee. The Hindoostanee was 
used by the Mohammedan conquerors of India, who brought 
into it the terms to which they had been accustomed in 
their own vernacular, the Persian ; and the Arabic char- 
acter was therefore required for writing it. With the ex- 
ception of the Hindoostanee, which may be considered as a 
kind of mongrel language, all the languages of the northern 
family are written in the same character as the Sanskrit, or 
in one very nearly approaching it, and evidently derived 
from it. The Maratha and Hindee use the Sanskrit charac- 
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ter without change, while the Bengalee, Guzerathee, etc., 
have a character little removed from it. It is said by some 
writers that nine-tenths of the Hindee language is Sanskrit. 
This is doubtless an exaggeration. Of the Maratha lan- 
guage, as many as half the words, it is believed, are either 
Sanskrit terms, adopted from that language without change, 
or else brought into the Maratha in a different form, or 
terms derived by a very simple process of derivation from 
Sanskrit roots. But, beside these, there are large classes of 
verbs and nouns which never came from the Sanskrit, and 
bear no resemblance to any words found in that language. 
These form what we may call the original element in the 
Maratha language. It is to distinguish this original element 
from the Sanskrit admixture, and then to draw some infer- 
ences as to the affinities of the language, that the facts pre- 
sented below have been brought together. It may be added, 
that the remarks made in regard to the Maratha language, 
with which the writer has been most familiar, apply with 
equal force to the other languages of the northern family of 
India. They resemble each other very much, being evi- 
dently the dialects of kindred tribes. 

We lay down, then, this proposition, which we hope to 
be able to prove satisfactorily, that, while the Maratha lan- 
guage has borrowed extensively from the Sanskrit, it is not 
properly speaking a derivative of that language. It is ac- 
knowledged, that large numbers of terms used in the Mara- 
tha come either directly or indirectly from the Sanskrit, and 
that many of these terms have driven out the corresponding 
terms of the original language ; but this is easily accounted 
for by the circumstances of the people speaking the Maratha. 
Having long been under the priestly tyranny of the Brah- 
mans, whose original language was the Sanskrit, and who, 
in speaking and writing the native languages, would intro- 
duce as many terms of their own vernacular as they could 
hope to make intelligible, the language of the Maratha peo- 
ple, originally an uncultivated tongue, gradually changed 
its character. Especially when we consider the religious 
character of the Brahman s, and the religious character of all 
their books, and take into consideration the complete sub- 
ordination of the native mind to the priestly race, we can 
see reason for a gradual change in the language of the 
people. 
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1. Let us glance, first, at the derivative element in the 
Maratha language, that which comes either directly or indi- 
rectly from the Sanskrit. 

Many of the names of the most common things are of 
Sanskrit origin, for example : 

Fire, dg, from Sanskrit agni. (The most 

common term, however, is vtstu, a pure Maratha word.) 



Water, 


para, 


from Sanskrit pdniya, from the 


root pd, 


to drink. 






Earth, 


mdti, 


from Sans. 


rnritikd. 


a 


bhumi, 


Sans. 


bhtirni. 


Man, 


mantis, 


from Sans. 


mdnushyd. 


Woman, 


stri, 


Sans. 


stri. (This, how- 


ever, is not so common as the pure 


Maratha word Mi.) 


Child, 


mul, 


Sans. 


muld. (This is 


not so much used as 


the Maratha ■ 


term lenkuru:) 


Hand, 


hat, 


from Sans. 


hdstd. 


Foot, 


pdyd, 


from Sans. 


pddd. 


Tongue, 


jibh, 


from Sans. 


jiwhd. 


Ear, 


kdn, 


from Sans. 


karna. 


Tooth, 


ddnt, 


Sans. 


dant. 


Hair, 


Ices, 


Sans. 


lilqa. 


Thumb, 


dngdthd, 


from Sans. 


angushtha. 


Blood, 


rdgdt, 


from Sans. 


rdlcta. 


Cow, 


gdj, ^ 


from Sans. 


gau. 


Calf, 


wdsdrti', 


from Sans. 


wdtsd. 


Horn, 


shing, 


from Sans. 


gringa. 


Skin or hide, chdmddi, 


from Sans. 


chdrman. 


Milk, 


dtidh, 


from Sans. 


dugdhd. 


House, 


ghdr, 


from Sans. 


griha. 


Eoad, 


wdt, 


Sans. 


wdta. 


Field, 


shet, 


from Sans. 


kshMrd. 


Grain, 


ddnd, 


from Sans. 


dhdnyd. 


Wheat, 


gahu', 


from Sans. 


godhtimd. 


Flower, 


phtil, 


Sans. 


phuld. 


Fruit, 


phal, 


Sans. 


phdla. 


Eiver, 


nddi, 


Sans. 


nddi. 


"Village, 


gd'wd, 


from Sans. 


grdmd. 


Country, 


deshd, 


Sans. 


deqa. 


King, 


rdjd, 


Sans. 


rdjdn. 


Kingdom, 


rdjyd, 


Sans. 


rdjyd. 


Gold, 


sorie, 


from Sans. 


suwdrnd. 
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Silver, 


rupe, 


from Sans. 


rupyd. 


Copper, 


tdmbe', 


from Sans. 


tdmrd. 


Iron, 


lokhdnd, 


from Sans. 


loha. 



All moral, religious, metaphysical, scientific and technical 
terms, are borrowed from the Sanskrit directly, as might be 
expected, and mostly without change. So : mana, mind ; 
buddhi, understanding ; zdna, knowledge ; pdpd, sin ; dosha, 
guilt ; dushtd, wicked ; dewd, God ; dJcdshd, heaven ; uddhdra, 
salvation ; ndshd, destruction. This list might be increased 
indefinitely. Any scientific work written in Maratha, draws 
without limit from the Sanskrit, or coins new words from 
Sanskrit roots, to supply the deficiencies of the Maratha. 
The great fault of native Maratha writers is their too free 
use of Sanskrit terms, and their ambition to shine in what 
they regard as a high style. Very few books have been 
written by natives which do not exhibit this tendency in a 
very great degree ; they use Sanskrit terms even when pure 
Maratha terms were at hand, better adapted to their purpose. 

The Maratha pronouns are mostly derivatives from the 
Sanskrit. The personal pronoun is as follows : 

Nom. case, mi, I; tu; thou; to, he. 

Instrumental case, myd ; twd ; tydne. Compare Sanskrit 
mdyd ; twdyd; fend. 

Nom. plural, dmhi, we ; tumhi, ye ; te, they. 

The Hindee has, mav, I ; tu, thou ; wuh, he, she, it. 

Nom. plural, ham, we ; turn, ye ; ve, they. 

Most of these forms seem to be easily derived from the 
Sanskrit, except the first and second persons plural in both 
Maratha and Hindee, and the third person singular and plu- 
ral of the Hindee. These forms seem to be very different 
from the Sanskrit. 

The relative pronoun is zo, masc, ji, fem., and je; neut, 
who, which; and the interrogative pronouns are Icon, who? 
and hdyd, what? Both are evidently derived from the 
Sanskrit. 

The numerals are also all derived from the Sanskrit. 

Numerous verbs in Maratha are derived from Sanskrit 
roots, as for example : 

hdr-ne, to do, or make, from Sans. Jcri. 

zdn-ne, to know, from Sans. jnd. 

de-ne, to give, from Sans. dd. 

chdl-m, to walk, go, from Sans. chdl. 
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bas-ne, 


to sit, 


from Sans. 


was. 


uth-ne, 


to rise, 


from Sans. 


ut-thd. 


dhar-ne, 


to hold, 


from Sans. 


dhri. 


pi-ne, 


to drink, 


from Sans. 


pd. 


mar-ne, 


to die, 


from Sans. 


mri. 


gd-ne, 


to sing, 


from Sans. 


gai. 


bhdr-ne, 


to fill, 


from Sans. 


bhri. 


ghe-ne, 


to take, 


from Sans. 


grah. 


pdhd-ne, 


to see, 


from Sans. 


pdg. 


aik-ne, 


to hear, 


from Sans. 


d-karn. 


thar-ne, 


to be fixed, 


from Sans. 


sihd. 


sthdp-ne, 


to establish, 


from Sans. 


sthdp. 



These verbs are selected from those in most common use 
in the language, and show how much the Maratha is in- 
debted to the Sanskrit even for its verbs. 

It is this great indebtedness to the Sanskrit, of the Mara- 
tha and its cognate languages, which has led many to regard 
them as derived directly from the Sanskrit. But let us look 
at the other side also. 

2. We will now consider the original element in the Mara- 
tha language, and here we will endeavor to present numer- 
ous classes of words, and numerous facts in the grammar 
and in the construction of the language, which show how 
different it is from the Sanskrit. From these facts we shall 
see that the Maratha still retains many of its original char- 
acteristics, notwithstanding the encroachments made upon 
it by the language of the Brahman priests. 

(1.) There is a large class of very common terms in Mara- 
tha which are not derived from the Sanskrit. 

Father, bdp, or bdbd, or bd. Compare Hebrew SN, and 

Syriac \a]. 
Mother, di. The Sanskrit names for father and mother are 

scarcely known beyond the Brahman caste. 
Wife, bdydko. This is in more common use, among all 

classes, than the Sanskrit term stri. 
Child, lenkuru' ; much more common than mul. 
Man, bawd; but mdnus, from the Sanskrit, is more general. 
Woman, bdi; much more common than stri. 
Brother, bhdu. Some derive this from Sans, bandhu; others 

from Sans, bhrdtri. But both derivations are very 

doubtful. 
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Sister, hahin. Some derive this from Sans, bkdgini, but it 
seems more like an irregular feminine from bhdu. 

Wife's brother, mehund. 

Pony, tdttu', also bat. The tattu is the horse in common 
use among the Marathas. For a large horse, the word 
ghodd is used, from Sans, ghotdlca. 

Colt, shinganc. 

Stallion, wdliv. 

Sheep, mendhdru'. 

Goat, sherddu'. Eakdrw, from Sans, wdrkdrd, is also used ; 
but this term includes sheep, and is not used distinc- 
tively, like sherddu'. 

She-goat, shell. 

Kid, Mrddu; 

Lamb, Twnkaru'. 

Flock, Malar. 

Well, vihir. Compare Hebrew "iNa. For well we have, 
also, ad, bdw, and bar aw. 

Water-wheel, rdhdt. 

Tent, derd, and tdmbu: Another kind of tent is rdwdti. 

Tent-peg, melch. 

Hamlet (properly, a collection of huts of shepherds), wddi. 
Compare Arabic wddy. 

Has not the fact that such terms as those just given are 
all indigenous, having no relation whatever to the Sanskrit, 
some significance as to the early history of the Marathas ? 
Does it not tend to show that these people were originally 
a nomadic race, living in tents and devoted to the care of 
sheep and goats, as many among them even now are? 

Many other common terms of the language are entirely 
indigenous, for example : 



Head, dm, and doke\ 


Heel, 


tdch. 


Eye, dold. 


Throat, 


ghasd. 


Armpit, bdgal. 


Thigh, 


tir, and rndndi. 


Knee, guddghd, and dhopdr. 


Finger, 


bot. 


House, bdngdld. 


Lodgings, 


birhdd. 


Upper story, mdzdld. 


Loft, 


maid. 


Cot, bdz. 


Loom, 


mag. 


Place, zdgd. 


Tank, 


tdnkff. 


Beam, tuldi. 


Board, 


phdli. 


Pane of glass, bhing. 


Cushion, 


gddi, and tagadi. 
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An ant, mungi. 

A cart, gddi. 

Ball of yarn, gundd. 

Mud, (/a?. 

Flint, gar. 

A pebble, a-ofcl 

Bullock, bail 

Iron-ore, bid. 

Hill, dongdr, an&pdhdd. 

Tree, zMof. 

Hay or grass, gdwdt. 

A hoe, phdwddi. 

A fish-hook, #<3. 

A drum, dhol, and tamtam. 

An ornament, ddgind. 

Baldness, tdkkdl. 

An interview, Me£. 

Remembrance, sdi. 

Obstruction, guntd. 

Embrace, 

A secret, 

Great, 

True, 

Eight, 



veng. 

tuk. 

motd. 

khdrd. 

uzdwd. 



A stake, 

Sting, 
An axle, 
Button, 
A clod, 
Cotton, 
Gum, 



j medh, and 
| khuntd. 

ndngi. 

gund. 

gundi. 
dhekul, and dhey. 

rui. 

dilc. 



A buffalo, tondgd, and rendd, ) 
also khuldgd, and renduk. \ 
Wax, men. 

Bee's nest, mohol. 
Stone, dhondd, and ddgdd. 
Wood, Idnkud. 

Bice (in husk), bhdt. 



Sickle, 

A water-jar, 

A whip, 

A bump, 

Bespect, 

Negligence, 

Disorder, 

Mistake, 

Satiety, 

Small, 

False, 

Left, 



vild. 
rdnzhdn. 
chhddi. 
tengul. 
bhid. 

hdydgdyw. 
gondhdl. 
chulc. 
ter. 
Idhdn. 
hhotd, and IMdd. 
ddwd. 



This list might be extended very far, but enough has been 
exhibited to show that the Maratha has a large class of terms 
of its own, without borrowing at all from the Sanskrit. 

There is a large class of verbs, also, bearing no relation 
whatever to the Sanskrit, viz : 

To tell, mhdn-ne, and sdng-ne. To speak, bol-ne. 
To meet, ddhal-ne, and bhet-ne. To be found, gdivds-ne. 
To put on (dress), nes-ne, and le-ne. 
To put in, gMl-ne. To take out, Mdh-ne. 

To draw, odh-ne. To throw away, tdk-ne. 

To be entangled, gunt-ne. To sink, bud-rie. 



* By an oversight, this word was printed at the bottom of page 8?6, as a 
term for cushion. — Comu. of Pobl. 
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To ascend, or climb, chadh-iie, and vengh-ne. 



To press, chep-ne. 

To eat, lchd-ne. 

To lick, chat-iie,. 

To hang, tdng-ne. 

To pass over, tdl-ne. 

To rest upon, teh-ne. 

To tumble down, dhdsdl-ne. 

To blow, phunk-ne. 

To turn round, phir-ne, and murdd-ne, 

To diverge, phdnh-ne. To penetrate, 

To be wet, bhiz-nl. 

To take away, ne-we. 

To push, rent-ne. 

To right, Iddh-ne. 

To grasp, pdhdd-ne. 



To catch (a ball), zhel-ne. 
To put, or place, thev-ne. 
To rub, ' ' 

To endure, 
To be moved, 
To beat, 
To dip, 
To swell, 



chol-ne. 

tik-ne. 

dhdl-ne. 

thok-ne. 

buchahxl-ne. 

phug-ne. 



bhin-ne. 

thiz-ne. 

rdb-ne. 



To congeal, 

To frequent, 

To press rudely, rdgad-ne. 

To roll out, Idt-ne. 

To be offended, chidh-ne. 



Beside these and many similar verbs in most common 
use in the Maratha language, there are numerous words 
(verbs, nouns, adjectives, and adverbs), which may be called 
imitatives, and which are entirely original. These imitatives 
can be coined at any one's discretion, as the genius of the 
language and of the people favors the use of such terms very 
extensively. The Sanskrit has nothing like them. I give 
below a few of those in most common use, as a specimen. 

Noise, gdldhdld. 

Thunder, gdddgdddt. 

Gabble, bdddbdd. 

To whisper, Jcuztibuz-ne. 

To glitter, zhdldk-ne. 

To creep, wdldwdl-ne. 

To tremble, ihdrdthdr-ne. 

To flutter in the wind, phaddphdd-ne. 

To burn dimly, mindmin-iie. 

To rock or shake, latdpdt-ne, and ddldmdl-ne. 

Eound and round, gdrdgdrd: 

In a trice, pdtdJcdn, and pdtdpdt. 

Rubadub, dhdbddhdb. Staringly, tdkatdh. 

It is in accordance with the genius of the language, as 
exhibited in these imitative formations, to repeat a word to 
denote repetition of idea, thus : roz, day ; rdz roz, every day; 



Quarrel, 
Great alarm, 


Mtdkdt. 
ihdrdihdrdt. 


Confusion, 
To blaze, 
To clank, 


gddabdd. 

bhdddk-ne. 

khdndhhdn-ne. 



To be nauseated, rnMdmdl-ne. 
To start (with fright), ddchdJc-ne. 
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— diwds, day ; diwasodiwas, daily ; — Marsha, year ; warsho- 
warsha, yearly. So the numerals are repeated for the same 
purpose, as: char, four; char char, by fours; pannas pannas, 
by fifties ; shambhar shambhar, by hundreds. 

(2.) An examination of the grammatical forms of the lan- 
guage, will, it is believed, furnish very strong additional 
evidence of the original independent existence of the Mara- 
tha language, at least that it is not a derivative of the San- 
skrit. And in deciding such a question as this, more reli- 
ance evidently can be placed on the grammatical forms of 
a language than on the mere use of certain terms, however 
common and extensive that use may have become. 

a. The paradigm of the Maratha verb has very little re- 
semblance to that of the Sanskrit. 

The resemblance of the Sanskrit to the Greek has been 
often remarked. We have the syllabic and temporal aug- 
ment in the past tenses, and the reduplication in the perfect 
tenses, in Sanskrit just as in Greek. The Sanskrit exhibits 
also the dual number in the declension of nouns and the 
conjugation of verbs, as well as the Greek. The termina- 
tions of the present indicative are nearly the same in the 
singular as those of the Greek verbs in [u, which are doubt- 
less the more ancient forms of the Greek. Still more strik- 
ing is the resemblance of the Sanskrit to the Greek and 
Latin exhibited in the substantive verb, both in the root 
itself and in its terminations. These facts in regard to the 
Sanskrit are sufficient of themselves to establish its close 
affinity to the Latin and Greek, even if there were no other 
facts in proof of kindred origin. 

How is it now with the Maratha? We see nothing of 
these striking resemblances here. The present indicative of 
the verb de-ne, to give, from Sans, da, is declined thus : 

Sing. 1st per. 2d per. 3d per. Plur. lstper. 2d per. 3d per. 
masc. deto; detos, deto ; m. £ n., deto; detd; detdt. 
fern, deti; detis, deti; 
neut. detd', detes, dete'. 
So of the verb kar-ne, to do, from Sans, kri: 

karito; Mritos, karito; karito; kdritd; karitat. 

There is nothing that indicates that these terminations of 
the present tense originated from the Sanskrit. The dis- 
tinction in each of the persons singular for the different 
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genders, is different from any thing we find in the Sanskrit 
or its cognate languages, and reminds us of the distinction 
of genders (the masculine and feminine) in the second and 
third persons in the Hebrew. The Hindee, which has only 
two genders, like the Hebrew, has different terminations for 
these genders in the present and past tenses, just like the 
Maratha. The termination of the past tense in Maratha is 
Id, which is varied like any adjective in a, for all the three 
genders, both in the singular and plural. Nothing like this 
appears in the Sanskrit. The termination el, or il, distin- 
guishes the future tense of the Maratha verb. Nothing in 
the Sanskrit or its cognate languages has any resemblance 
to this termination. It should be remarked that in the ter- 
minations of the past and future tenses, the kindred lan- 
guages of the northern Hindoo family differ greatly among 
themselves. The Hindee, which is perhaps nearer the Ma- 
ratha than any other of the cognate languages, differs from 
it in these terminations, and is at the same time utterly un- 
like the Sanskrit. 

The substantive verb, especially, exhibits the most strik- 
ing dissimilarity between the Sanskrit and the Maratha lan- 
guages. In Maratha, we have the following forms of the 
substantive verb : 

Sing. 1st per. 2d per. 3d per. Plur. 1st per. 2d per. 3d per. 



Pres. indie. 


dher, 


dhes, 


dhe • 


dho', 


dhd', 


dhet. 


Second form, 


hoyd, 


hos, 


hoyd • 


hwd'j 


hwd, 


hot. 


Hindee form, 


hie, 


hai, 


hai; 


hai% 


ho, 


hai\ 


Imperf. indie, 
masc. 


f hoto', 


hotds, 


hota ; 


hoto', 


hold', 


hofe. 



The root of this verb is evidently ho or he, reminding us of 
the Hebrew iT^n or Silrt.* The Sanskrit root pf the substan- 
tive verb as, is employed in Maratha to fill up the deficien- 
cies of the paradigm of the original root ; being used in the 
formation of the present habitual tense, and of the past 
habitual, and also of the conditional mood, e. g. : dsdto, he is 
habitually ; dse, he was habitually ; dsald, if he were ; but 
these are evidently later introductions, required and em- 
ployed only when the language had been considerably cul- 
tivated. 

* Some -would derive this root from the Sanskrit bhib, to be, and others from 
the Sanskrit <Ss; but either of these derivations is far-fetched and unsatisfactory. 
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The form of the verb which is used in Maratha poetry 
for both the present and past tenses, was probably the orig- 
inal, as it is the shortest form in which the verb is found, 
except the imperative second person. This old form of 
the present consisted merely of the addition of e, or i, to the 
root of the verb for the first and third persons singular, and 
the addition of s for the second person singular. Thus the 
verb de-ne, to give, has these forms : 

Sing. 1st per. 2d per. 3d per. Plur. 1st per. 2d per. 3d per. 

de-i; de-is, de-i; de-u', dyd, de-it; 
Tcdr-ne, to do, runs thus : 

kwr'v, karis, Jcari; ledru', hard, harit ; 
bds-ne, to sit: 

base-, basas, base; basu', bdsd, basat. 

This appears to be the earliest form of the Maratha verb, 
for both the present and past tenses ; but is now used in 
common prose writing, and in conversation, only as a past- 
habitual, meaning " he was accustomed to give, to make, 
to sit," etc. It is however even now used, in connection 
with some particles, to express simple past, or even present 
and future time. This form, it will be seen, has no distinc- 
tions in gender, nor has the future, which is evidently formed 
from this tense, both in Maratha and Hindee. The present 
tense of the substantive verb in both these languages is also 
destitute of any distinctions for genders. 

The passive verb in the Maratha is formed by joining the 
different tenses of the verb to go, to the passive participle, 
thus : he is seen, to pdhild zdto; he was struck, to mdrild geld; 
it will be eaten, te Ichdllt zdil. The Maratha, however, 
avoids the use of the passive as much as possible, generally 
expressing the idea by a circumlocution. 

b. The grammatical forms of Maratha nouns are very 
different from those of Sanskrit nouns. 

The resemblance of the forms of Sanskrit nouns and their 
different declensions, to those of the Latin and Greek, has 
been often remarked. Thus, Sanskrit masculines in as, fem- 
inines in a, and neuters in dm, are very much like the nouns 
of the corresponding genders in us, a, um, in Latin, and o? , 
a, ov, in Greek. And a large class of adjectives and parti- 
ciples in Sanskrit are declined like these nouns. There are 
striking resemblances in the forms of both the nominative 
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and accusative cases in Latin, Greek and Sanskrit, and it is 
remarkable that the Sanskrit has the neuter nominative and 
accusative always alike, as in the Latin and Greek. The 
Sanskrit has also a large class of nouns corresponding in 
their form and inflections to nouns of the third declension 
in Latin, and numerous adjectives also of similar form. In 
respect to these points where the Sanskrit is so much like 
the Greek and Latin, the Maratha and its cognate languages 
are entirely iinlike it. The forms for the different genders 
in the Maratha are d, %, e, thus : 

masc fem. neut 

chdngdla, chdngali, chdngale; good. 

In the nouns the difference in gender is, in numerous cases, 
indicated in the same way, thus : 

masc. fem. neut. 

konkdrd, Jconkari, JconJcdre', or korikdru', a lamb. 

So also in the participles and the past tense of verbs, thus : 
geld, geli, gele% he went, she went, it went. So in the pro- 
noun hd, hi, he, he, she, it. This reminds us of the Hebrew 
Mitt, JTtt, he, she : the feminine form in both languages is 
the same. The Hindee, which has only two genders, like 
the Hebrew, has its masculine and feminine in d, i, like the 
Maratha. The form of the masculine is sometimes found in 
o, as in the pronoun to, ti, te; he, she, it. So in the present 
tense of the verbs as exhibited above : deto, deti, dete, he 
gives, she gives, it gives. The Guzerathee language, a cog- 
nate of the Maratha, has the masculine form of adjectives and 
nouns often in o. It is remarkable that the Maratha never 
has d, as the Sanskrit has, for the feminine termination of 
nouns, adjectives, or participles, except when nouns have 
come directly from the Sanskrit. This is the more remark- 
able, when we consider the resemblance of the Sanskrit to the 
Greek and Latin. And when we remember that the term- 
ination d, which makes the feminine gender in those three 
languages, is the prevailing form of the masculine in the 
Maratha and Hindee, it seems particularly worthy of notice 
in marking the difference of the languages. 

But there is a still more striking difference between the 
Maratha and the Sanskrit nouns, and this consists in the 
fact that Maratha nouns have no change in their termina- 
tions, for the different cases : in other words, they are not 
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inflected, unless the two terminations of (• for the locative 
case, and e* for the instrumental, be considered inflections ; 
but these are used only to a limited extent, and are evidently 
of later origin. The Sanskrit bears a great resemblance to 
the Latin and Greek, in the inflections made in the noun to 
express different relations. It has an accusative, an instru- 
mental, a dative, an ablative, a possessive, a locative, and a 
vocative case, all marked by different inflections. But no 
change is made in the Maratha noun, with the slight excep- 
tions mentioned above. The only way in which relation is 
expressed in Maratha, is by affixing (not prefixing) particles 
and prepositions to a noun, sometimes without interposing a 
vowel, though most generally by inserting between the noun 
and the particle what is called a union- vowel, and, if the 
noun ends in a vowel, changing it sometimes to another 
vowel. This union- vowel may be either a, i, u, e, or o. To 
this union-vowel are appended the various particles and 
prepositions, or what may more properly be called postposi- 
tions, as they are invanably affixed to the noun. When 
thus affixed, they become one word with the noun to which 
they are affixed. This is different from any thing found in 
the Sanskrit, which always has its prepositions prefixed, as 
in the European languages. It is more like the Hebrew 
and its cognate languages, which have their pronominal suf- 
fixes, but it differs from them in the fact that pronouns are 
never thus affixed to Maratha nouns, only particles and 
prepositions. One of these particles is Id, meaning "to," 
expressive of the relation of the dative case, like the He- 
brew V, and also appended to the verb to make one form of 
the infinitive. 

All the languages of the northern Hindoo family agree 
with the Maratha, it is believed, in the particulars just 
mentioned. 

c. There is another striking difference between the Mara- 
tha and the Sanskrit, in reference to the comparison of ad- 
jectives. The Sanskrit changes the termination just as the 
Latin and Greek, adding taras and tdrnas to the positive, to 
form the comparative and superlative ; thus : laghu, lac/hu- 
tards, laghutamas, light, lighter, lightest. There is a great 
resemblance here to the Greek regog, in the comparative, and 
to the Latin tissirnus or timus in the superlative. The Mara- 
tha, on the contrary, has no degrees of comparison. The 
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only way in which it can compare one thing with another, 
is by circumlocution, as, for instance : this is good than that, 
or above that, literally, from that. It can indeed put in the 
adjective meaning "more," and say: more good than that; 
but this would not be idiomatic Maratha. And the only 
way it has to express the superlative, is to say, among all 
good, or than all good. This is very much like the Hebrew 
and its cognate languages. 

d. There are numerous differences between the Maratha 
and Sanskrit in the construction of sentences, to one of 
which only I will refer at present. The Maratha is very 
peculiar in the use of the past tense of transitive verbs. In 
general, the agent is put in the instrumental case, and the 
verb has the form of an impersonal ; thus, " he struck the 
horse," would be in Maratha: tydne ghodyd-ld mdriie; liter- 
ally, " by him there was a striking to the horse." And so 
with all the transitive verbs in the language, with a few well 
defined exceptions. The direct construction (except in these 
few cases), is not known in Maratha. It is just so in Hindee 
also. 

(3.) The Maratha language is very different from the 
Sanskrit in the character of its words and syllables. The 
Sanskrit has often a harsh succession of consonants with- 
out the intervention of a vowel, like the English, Latin, 
and Greek. The Maratha never has two distinct consonants 
come together, except when the last consonant is one of the 
semi- vowels y or w, and sometimes r and h. Its syllables 
also generally end in a vowel. The native Maratha people 
can not speak the difficult Sanskrit words introduced so 
extensively into their language, but break them down by 
interposing vowels, or dropping one or more of the com- 
pound consonants. Thus, they are utterly unable to pro- 
nounce the word nakshatra, constellation, but break it down 
into the form nakitar. They can not pronounce lagna, mar- 
riage, but say lagan. Even the word Brahman, they gen- 
erally pronounce Bdhmdn. The word sihana, place (from 
the root sihd, to stand), they pronounce than. The Brah- 
mans, on the contrary, pronounce the most difficult Sanskrit 
words with perfect facility, thus showing a marked difference 
between the two classes of people in reference to the organs 
of articulation. 
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These considerations lead us to the conclusion that the 
Maratha and its cognate languages are not derived from the 
Sanskrit, but are of independent origin, although, from the 
long subordination of the people to the priestly Brahman 
race, these languages have become rerj much changed in 
their character, being gradually more assimilated to the 
Sanskrit in grammatical forms, as -well as borrowing a greater 
proportion of their terms from the Sanskrit. 

Without a farther examination of other languages spoken 
in India and in neighboring countries, it would be unwise 
to draw any certain conclusion in regard to the stock from 
which the Maratha sprung. The facts above given appear 
contradictory. From the pronouns, we might infer that 
the Maratha is one of the Indo-European languages, which 
must have separated from the original stock long before the 
Greek and Latin separated from the Sanskrit. On the other 
hand, the substantive verb, the affixes to the nouns, the 
mode of marking the comparison of adjectives, and numer- 
ous other facts referred to above, can not fail to suggest an 
affinity to the Shemitish languages. 



Key to expressions of sound used in this essay, in writing words 
from Indian languages. 

a, like short u in but, Columbus. 

in father. 

" they. 

" pin. 

" machine. 

" note. 

" full. 

" food. 

y and w are always consonants. 
A dot near the top of a vowel, on the right, indicates a slightly nasal 

sound. 
g is always hard. 
th is never sounded like th in thin or in that, but is t aspirated, 

like th in Chatham. 
A dot beneath t, th, d, dh, n, indicates that they belong to the 
palatal class, and not to the dental. 

vol. m. 49 



a 


' a 


e 


' ey 


i 


' i 


i 


' i . 





' 


u 


' u 


u 


' 00 







ERRATA. 




> iv, 


for 


Khatfung-fu, 


read Singan-fu. 


1, 


tt 


Rev. Chester Bennett, 


tt 


Rev. Cephas Bennett. 


24, 


tt 


Na-la-gee-ree, 


u 


Na-la-ge-re. 


u 


tt 


Be-lu, 


tt 


Be-loo. 


54, 


(t 


Na-yin-m-ya, 


tt 


Nay-yen-m-ya. 


65, 


tt 


he eat rice, 


» 


he ate rice. 


67, 


it 


Tha-ma-da, 


» 


Thu-ma-da. 


68, 


tt 


Gau-ta-mee, 


» 


Ganrda-mee. 


"73, 


tt 


Wa-pa-thee, 


» 


We-pa-tha. 


81, 


tt 


Anara-gee-ree, 


u 


Anara-ge-re. 


120, 


tt 


are eight, as follows: the, 


» 


are eight, as follows. The. 


(( 


tt 


This is one reason, 


» 


This is one cause. 


139, 


tt 


Tha-mu-da-tha-na, 


tt 


Thu-ma-da-tha-na. 


167, 


tt 


after the El-Bdkir's day, 


tt 


after El-Bdkir's day. 


181, 


it 


Asrdkil, 


tt. 


Jsrdfil. 


211, 


tt 


Rev. Chester Bennett, 


tt 


Rev. Cephas Bennett. 


230, 


tt 


Vdyasaneyi-Sanhitd, 


tt 


Vajasaneyi-Sanhitd. 


263, 


tt 


hlilinhgmhmhma, 


tt 


hhbnhgiubwhu. 


tt 


" 


yegeghetsuganats, 


tt 


yegeghetsaganiis. 


tt 


tt 


(i)uji^, 


tt 


(IlilllUU. 


tt 


tt 


Babi, 


u 


Babiln. 


376, 


" 


gddi, and tdgtidt, 


u 


gddi. 


384, 


tt 


Even the word Br&hman, they " 


Even the word Brihman they. 


414, 


" 


he says; Worship, 


it 


he says : Worship. 


446, 


tt 


Sichuuna, 


» 


Sechuana. 



